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M: Let's get your 



identification on the beginning of the tape here 



sir. You're Kenneth O'Donnell, and your official position with the 
Johnson Administration was as special assistant to the president 
from the time he took office, a job you continued in from the 
Kennedy Administration, on until the early part of 1965. Is that 
correct? 

N # * 

0: In addition to that. Doctor, I was also executive director of the 

[Democratic] National Committee. I held two positions at the same 

x'- time. 

M: You had been in Washington beginning in the late 1950s with the 

Rackets Committee investigating staff, with, later, Senator Robert 
Kennedy. Did you get to know Mr. Johnson at all during that time? 

0: No. I had seen him, but I'd never met [him]. The first time I 

saw Senator Johnson then was when the hearings were being conducted 
on the space program in 1957, where they used the same room we 
used. We were ejected from the room because of the hearings that 
the Majority Leader then wished to hold. But I never met him until 
the convention of 1960. 
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a good job. You can’t get off the train, it isn't like once you get 
on it you're going to go places. And it doesn't make any difference 
whether you don't like it or not, but that's the way the tracks run. 
But that was a strange. . . . 

The only other part of the campaign that I think was of any 
significance — there are two parts. Number one, which is coming back 
to haunt him, is the Vietnam thing. 

Was that even considered much? Was that just crept into the speeches 
without much consideration at the time? 

No. You see, what had happened Vietnam had become pretty hot now. 
Tonkin Gulf has now come, which again the poor guy is maligned 
about— Senator Fulbright is not correct— but it's not his fault, 
nobody had ever told him the truth. I was there when the thing 
broke. Lyndon Johnson no more wanted Vietnam in his pocket than 
he wanted anything in the world. The military may have told some 
fibs, I don't know. But he took it as a test, and he and I talked 
about it that night, of whether he has got any guts or not, that's 
all. They're just testing him, why would you do something like 
that that doesn't make any sense? A provocation which has no 
military significance to it. They're going to test him to see if 
he has got enough backbone, or whether in a political campaign he 
dared to do anything about it, and then they'd go further maybe 
next time. So he asked for the resolution and then they retaliated, 
but it was perfectly on the up and up — there was no thought of troops. 
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no nothing. But Dick Goodwin was writing his stuff on Vietnam. I'm 

1 

as sure as I'm sitting here Lyndon Johnson was as sincere as he could 

possible be about Vietnam and getting out of there. That comes 

^ really to fruition in 1964 and then in early 1965 when the military 

situation changed rather drastically. But I think he was as straight 

as a string on his speeches. He gets a little flamboyant and he 

says things maybe a little more than he should have, but basically 

\ . 

that's what he meant. I know that. I talked to him about it many, 
many times. I was totally for getting out of Vietnam totally from 
1961 on, and he and I used to talk about it. There was no problem 
on that until late in 1964. 

But the only other significant thing in the campaign was his 
Bobby situation again. They tried to shaft Bobby in every conceivable 
fashion. He didn't want him in that United States Senate, and this 
is where I performed somewhat of a function. He couldn't shaft 
'= Bobby without me knowing about it, and I wasn't about to let him. 

And he couldn't afford to have me resign in the middle of the cam- 
paign because he was shafting Bobby and go up and work for Bobby, so 
I've kind of got him in a position, too. We put our advance men, 
and I brought them all in from Massachusetts, and they were all 
Lyndon Johnson's advance men in New York. They were also Bobby 
Kennedy's advance men in New York, because strangely enough, the 
very community that really had supported John Kennedy was anti- 
Robert Kennedy. The Jewish liberals, the Democrats for Keating was 
composed totally of what now is the McCarthy group probably. The 






